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HIGH STRENGTH CONCRETE 
with 407% LESS WEIGH 


A Processed Rotary Kiln Lightweight Concrete Aggregate 
Available For The First Time In The Midwest 


TESTED and PROVEN: 


° light — SAVES 40% IN WEIGHT. 
CONCRETE WEIGHS LESS THAN 90 


PER CUBIC FOOT : 


MATERIALITE ® strong - STRENGTH EQUAL TO T 


moet — mag- 
ified 15 ti 4 
show cellular | OF SAND AND GRAVEL CONCRETE | 


structure. 


e pe | UTMOST DIMENSION, 


STABILITY — WILL NOT SHRINK OR CRA 


MATERIALITE samples showing com- 
pletely sealed surface. 


WALTER C. VOSS, Professor Emeritus, Architectural Construction and Materials, Massachusetts Instit 
of Technology, says this about MATERIALITE: 


“The extensive work conducted by the Armour Research Foundation of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology . . . on the properties of concrete made 
with the lightweight aggregate produced by your company convince me that 
it is the most unusual lightweight aggregate which has come to my attention 
. . . Possessing such an excellent weight advantage, the concrete also has 
greater dimensional stability and substantial insulation against heat and 
sound. Its use should result in substantial economies in construction.” 


for further information and samples, call or write 
’MaTeRIAL Service GORPORATION 
300 W. Washington St. * Chicago 6 ° FRanklin 2-3600, Ext. 200 
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We welcome the publication of the 


INLAND ARCHITECT as a needed positive 





step toward improving communications 
within the architectural profession and the 


building industry. 





We wish you the greatest success in fur- 


thering the aim we jointly share — that 





GHT+ 
90 of assuring the public of the finest con- 
struction materials and best workmanship 
possible in commercial, industrial and 
TOT 
home building. 
ETE | 
: LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO, inc. 
SIO (NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 
221 North LaSalle Street 
R CR Chicago, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-4413 
DIRECTORS: 
E. D. McNulty, President 
~ Instit James Lauzon, Vice-President 


Louis Hesse, Treasurer 
Elmer Lindsay, Secretary and Business Manager 
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HOW YOU CAN 


know IT's 
sood porcelain 


At present there are five 
“‘grades’’* of porcelain, from 
“AA” and ‘“A’’— down to 
“> a « and “a9” *. *SAA’’ 
and “‘A”’ Porcelain: Reports 
on observations during a 15- 
year exposure test conducted 
by the National Bureau of 
Standards state, ‘“No notice- 
able fading of enamels of 
Class AA or A acid resistance 
occurred.”’ Davidson archi- 
tectural Porcelain meets the 
exacting standards for grades 
“AA” and “‘A”— tops in acid 
resistance and weatherabil- 
ity . . . never anything less! 








Visual Examination 





t 1 
No visible effect Visible effect 
Dry-rubbing test Blurring-highlight test 
1 





Fail Pass Fail 
ee eee. 





bbing test Disappearing-highlight test 
Pass Fail 


*Based on tests outlined by Porcelain 
Enamel Institute in their Bulletin T-7, 
entitled: ‘Test For Acid Resistance 
Porcelain Enamel, Part 1— Flatware’’. 


Consult the Davidson Architectural Porcelain distributor in your area, (listed below). 
He offers skilled engineering and erection service, plus assistance on any application. 


PORCELAIN ENGINEERING CO. 


5316 West Diversey Ave. « Chicago 339, Illinois 
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About the Cover, the man is Carl Sandburg 
and the lakefront skyline is Chicago. They 
know each other well. Chicago speaks 
from Sandburg and hears itself again as a 
Chicago Dynamic. The sketch and skyline 


are both through the courtesy of the | 


Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. 


Next month will feature the ‘Business of 
Architecture” as discussed at the North 
Central States A.I.A. Regional Conference 
in Rockford, IIl., and more on the momen- 
tum of Chicago Dynamic. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
planning, with the participating co- 
operation of the following Chapters 
and affiliate groups of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Chicago Chapter 

Central Illinois Chapter 
Southern Illinois Chapter 
Northern Illinois Chapter 
Architects’ Association of Illinois 
Student Chapters, AIA 
University of Illinois Navy Pier 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois Urbana 


Editor 
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Courtesy Chicago Assn. Comm. & Ind. 


. Chicago at night 


This issue of INLAND ARCHITECT is the official 
program issue of Chicago Dynamic, a look at 
Chicago, its building heritage and building hori- 
zons, a look at a city ever building. 

This is the second issue of the new INLAND 
ARCHITECT published by the Chicago Chapter 
American Institute of Architects representing 
over 650 members practicing architecture in 19 
counties in the Chicago area. 

It is significant that INLAND ARCHITECT could 
participate in a program so closely allied with 
its own purposes and interests. We wrote in our 
first issue, of Chicago: 

“Few prairies are left, but we are still pio- 
neering. We are always building and rebuilding 
a new city, a new region, and on to a whole 
world now through the waters of the St. Law- 
rence. We are inland, yet we will be everywhere, 
as everyone will be to us. There is much and 
more to do, to see, to create. And it is our heri- 
tage, our business, and our hope in ourselves to 
build, and build better.” 

The name INLAND ARCHITECT is our interest, 
that of inland area building and planning, and 
of architecture in its broadest meaning. Our 
traditions as a magazine are in the Chicago- 
published old Inland Architect and Builder 
begun in 1883, the year Jenney’s Home Insur- 
ance Building was begun, and the skeleton frame 
and the skyscraper was born in Chicago. The 
magazine continued for twenty five important 
years with the writings of the giants of Chicago 
architecture, as it watched a city grow. 

The new INLAND ARCHITECT welcomes the 
programs of Chicago Dynamic; that Chicago may 
realize the promise of its building past in its 
present and its future, and that it may give direc- 
tion to this dynamo, this Chicago dynamic. 





Mayor Proclaims 


Chicago Dynamic Week 


WHEREAS, Chicago is the birthplace of Amer. | 
ican architecture, the curtain wall building | 
which ushered in the age of the skyscraper; and|” 

WHEREAS, Chicago today is concerned with! 
the continued use of the newest building forms, 
materials and techniques to make Chicago a| 
better place in which to live and work; and | 

WHEREAS, the Chicago Dynamic Committee! 2 
comprising our community's business and civic 
leaders has been organized to honor the sound 
building and far-sighted planning of Chicago, 
the world’s most dynamic city; and 

WHEREAS, the Chicago Dynamic Committee — 
will bring together the nation’s leading archi- 
tects, builders, city planners and financiers to 
discuss universal city building problems, thereby — 
performing a public service by dramatizing the — 
importance of enlightened men building today a 
for the future; and 2 

WHEREAS, the events planned by the Chicago : 
Dynamic Committee will create world-wide 
interest in Chicago’s architectural heritage and 2 
the city’s present building vitality. : 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Richard J. Daley, Mayor ~ 
of the City of Chicago, do hereby proclaim 
the week of October 27 through November 2, — 
as “CHICAGO DYNAMIC WEEK, and invite the — 
active interest of all our citizens in the var- — 
ious events that will reflect our architectural * 
tradition. : 
Dated this 19th day of August, A. D. 1957. 
Richard J. Daley 
Mayor, City of Chicago 










With Mr. Sandburg present, Mayor Richard J. Daley 

proclaims the week of October 27-November 2 Chicago © 
Dynamic Week. Standing is Edward C. Logelin, chair 
man, Chicago Dynamic Committee. 
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by EDWARD C. LOGELIN 


Chairman, Chicago Dynamic Committee 
(Vice President-Chicago, United States Steel Corporation) 


with 
forms, 
AgO a 
al Chicago Dynamic Week is a week during 
| civje Which we will step back and take a good, hard 
sound look at the world of architecture, and ask: Is 
icago,| this the best that we can do? 

7 Chicago Dynamic brings these events to look 

mitted at what we've done, and what we can do: 

arch. _@ The Chicago Dynamic Forum on Business, 


Architecture, Technology and the Individual; 
in other words, a “summit meeting” for the 
Midwest’s leading business executives that 
will ask: Can good architecture “pay off’? 

A steel curtain wall workshop that will exam- 
ine the latest architectural and building ma- 
terials, forms and techniques. 

The first reading of “Chicago Dynamic,” a 
new work on our city by Carl Sandburg. 
A tour of Chicago’s historic buildings, and 
placement of commemorative plaques on six 
of them — symbols all of the integrity, com- 
mon sense and boldness which characterized 
the architects and planners who rebuilt Chi- 
cago after the great fire of 1871. 


Why a Chicago Dynamic? For two reasons, 
one realistic and one sentimental: 

@ Chicago is launching a new billion-dollar re- 
building program. Since each of us is affected 
by the way our city builds, it is vital that a 
program such as Chicago Dynamic bring to- 

gether the men who know to give us direc- 
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| This Is Chicago Dynamic 







First announcing plans for Chicago Dynamic, the representatives of the Chicago Dynamic Committee include from 
left to right, Tony Wirry, of Borg-Warner Corp., public relations; Fred J. Ashley, representing Major Lenox R. Lohr, 
president of the Museum of Science and Industry; Raymond Olson, president, Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co.; Clif- 
ford J. Campbell, representing Ira Bach, commissioner of planning, City of Chicago; John Fugard Jr., president, 
Chicago Chapter American Institute of Architects; James L. Donnelly, executive vice president, Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Charles S. LeCraw, United States Steel Corporation; Edward C. Logelin, Chairman, Chicago 
Dynamic Committee; David Ferguson, United States Steel Corporation; Louis Kanne, The Executive House; Daniel 
Peterkin, president, Morton Salt Co.; Thomas H. Coulter, chief executive officer, Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry; Major Carl Lindstrom, Salvation Army, and Randall H. Cooper, executive director, Chicago Central 
Area-Committee. Later joining the Committee was Mr. Leon Silvertrust, 4100 Marine Drive Apartments. 


tion and to promote at least an awareness 
that there is a better way, and to discuss the 
possibilities. After all, architecture is every- 
body’s business. 


™ Chicago has a great architectural and build- 


ing tradition. The vision of such men as 
Sullivan, Burnham, Jenney, Root and Adler 
nurtured the first pure American architecture 
and gave birth to the curtain wall skyscraper, 
one of this nation’s greatest contributions to 
contemporary architecture. It was Chicago 
architects who developed the techniques that 
created an architecture reflecting our techno- 
logical age. 

It was in 1883 that the curtain wall technique 
was developed. The Home Insurance Building, 
which was demolished in 1931, is generally 
considered to have been the first skyscraper — 
though it did not exactly scrape the sky. It was 
only 12 stories high. Thanks to the curtain wall 
development, however, the sky’s the limit in 
today’s building. 

As the sky is the limit in today’s building, so 
apparently is what pierces the sky. With cities 
being created and recreated literally overnight, 
“probably never in the history of the human race 
has a culture equaled ours in the dreariness and 
corrupted fantasy of a major part of its build- 
ings,” in the words of Architectural Forum. The 
Chicago Dynamic Committee believes that good 
architecture must be encouraged, because good 
architecture is a life-enriching process. 

As a people we have enormous talent, unused 
power. We must awaken it. We must use it. We 
must begin now. Now, for us, means bringing 
together the world’s most outspoken architect 


and some of the nation’s most outspoken busi- 
ness executives, planners and developers, and 
have them reason how modern technology can 
be used to create buildings and revitalize cities, 
both to serve the individual and enhance his 
dignity and sense of freedom. 


We believe the Chicago Dynamic Forum is 
bringing together experts who have something 
to say and who will say it forcefully, and what 
they say will have a significant effect on the 
future not only of Chicago but of every American 
city. That most outspoken architect is, of course, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, dean of architects, who 
was described by Mumford as “one of the most 
creative architectural geniuses of all time . . 
the Fujiyama of American architecture, at once 
a lofty mountain and a national shrine.” His one 
great desire is, he says: “To see America with 
an architecture worthy of it.” 


Representing the businessmen are: William 
Zeckendorf, president, Webb & Knapp, Inc., Otto 
L. Nelson, Jr., vice president-housing, New York 
Life Insurance Company, Theodore V. Houser, 
chairman of the board, Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
and Arthur Rubloff, chairman of the giant realty 
firm that bears his name. Also participating will 
be Ira J. Bach, Chicago's first Commissioner of 
Planning. Moderating the Forum will be Alistair 
Cooke, one of the world’s best known journalists. 


Preceding the Forum, controversial questions, 
later to be tackled, will be posed by a man-who 
is very much concerned with architecture and 
business and the inter-relationship of the two, 
Ralph Delahaye Paine, Jr., publisher of Fortune 
and Architectural Forum magazines. Among his 
questions: Can good architecture “pay-off”? 
Should the financier ‘modify his present criteria? 
Need standardization put an end to creativity? Is 
the architect using Twentieth-Century tools as 
creatively as he might? The preceding day 
Chicago’s leading builders and architects will 
examine the techniques of design, fabrication 
and erection of curtain walls of steel. 


Chicago Dynamic Week begins October 27, 
though it really began last August 13 when 
formation of the Chicago Dynamic Committee 
was announced. Mayor Daley proclaimed Chi- 
cago Dynamic Week—October 27-November 2. 
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Carl Sandburg toured Chicago for three days to)” 
get fresh material for his new work. Barries)) the w 
telling the steel curtain wall story and the tra| He bt 
dition of the Chicago School of architecture have!) pulse, 
been erected around the participating steel cur” Th 
tain wall buildings. * come 
There will be a program for visiting architec ™°™ 
tural students from various colleges around the) —_ 


country. The program will begin at the offices” ne = 
of Chicago Chapter American Institute of Archi-) pen 
tects, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. . 
e burg 

“Chicago Dynamic” will be on television, on nanids 
WTTW, channel 11. hihi 


There will be a vocational session for call throu, 
high school would-be architects and builders,” _ Milto 
and Mr. Wright will hold a press conference for); Work 
them and scholastic editors and photographers. were. 
In one big day there will be the Forum and the city | 
climax dinner, the new work by Cari Sandburg, © . looke 
and presentation by the Chicago Dynamic Com-_ 
mittee of a commemorative plaque to the City” 
of Chicago, with words by Mr. Sandburg. x 








There will be an informative forum, “Chi-) Work 

cago’s Future,” and this is very important in par- 2 ' 
ticular to us in Chicago. For in a luncheon at the? 
Union League Club answers that were developed 
the day before will be applied to some of Chi- 
cago’s specific problems. Speakers will include 
Ira J. Bach, Capt. John J. Manley, director, Chi- 
cago Port Authority, and Clair M. Roddewig, 
president, Assn. Western Railroads. 


But Chicago Dynamic, we feel confident, will 
not end there. For as we paraphrased architect 
Louis Sullivan earlier, we have enormous tal- 
ent, unused power, and we must begin to use). 
it now. We must think about our city building \" 
problems, about our creative, life-enriching. un-7] 
known art known as architecture, and keep doing 
something about it. 


For, as Sullivan said, “Chicago can pull itself 
down and rebuild itself in a generation, if it will: bo 
it has done and can do great things when they & 
mind is on . . . the Lake is here, awaiting in all 
its glory; and the Sky is there about, awaiting 
in its eternal beauty; and the Prairie, the ever 
fertile prairie, is awaiting. And they, all three, 
as a trinity in one, are dreaming—some prophetie 
dream.” Chicago-Dynamic can help “some pro- 
phetic dream” come true. 
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Sandburg and Chicago 


Chicago speaks from Sandburg. He gave it 
the words to shout about itself, to dream by. 
He built a city that spoke out of its heart, its 
pulse, its passion, its impatience to grow. 

This is the man and the city on our cover, 
come together again, Sandburg to see and say 
more about his city. Come to see it build, and 
again the greatness it has built. 

Talking, looking, looking beyond and back, 
getting about by boat and helicopter, auto and 
foot in three days of being a lot of places, Sand- 
burg met the Mayor signing the Chicago Dy- 
namic Week Proclamation, and met helmet to 
helmet with Gary steel workers. Threaded 
through were his candor quotes, like, “Dante and 
Milton were pikers . . .,” said at U.S. Steel’s Gary 
Works. “They didn’t know what hell flames 
were.” Of his helicopter-hovering view, “the 


~ city looked naive from up there, but it also 
looked like it’s going to last.” 


Workers wave back to Sandburg 

































































There were lasting memories in the visit to 
Adler and Sullivan’s famous Auditorium, dark- 
ened except to its own drama. “I remember sit- 
ting in the farthest seat in the topmost gallery. 
I paid 50 cents to see Bernhardt.” At Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s Robie House, on the talk of its 
being torn down, Sandburg said, “To tear it 
down would be an irrevocable loss, like smoke 
on the horizon with wind blowing it away never 
to have it again.” 

From The Rookery, that ample-arched, solid 
walled skyscraper of 1886 by Burnham and Root 
to the new curtain wall buildings going up and 
sharing in the Chicago Dynamic: events, in the 
changing skyline seen from the lake, in retold 
rich reminiscences, Sandburg’s tour spanned the 
years, and spent the days seeing what the city 
will be speaking new from Sandburg. At the 
October 30 banquet celebrating Chicago Dy- 
namic Chicago first hears itself again. 


Chicago Chapter A.I.A. 
Welcomes Chicago Dynamic 


The Chicago Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects is honored to participate as a 
co-sponsor of Chicago Dynamic Week. We are 
pleased to show the world the continuing prog- 
ress of Architecture in Chicago. Chicago grew 
with a growing American architecture. It pio- 
neered as it built, and was planned big by giants 
with a new world’s vision. We will continue to 
pace the field and guide the way in the further- 
ance of the use of new materials and methods 
for economy as well as excellence of design. 

Chicago Dynamic Week is truly a significant 
program to familiarize students, industrialists, 
and the citizen of Chicagoland with the achieve- 
ments of Architects in guiding Chicago to its 
supreme position in Architecture. 

The Architects together with the engineer, 
the contractor, mechanics, material manufac- 
turers and suppliers as a team have given Chi- 
cago its Dynamic prominence in Architecture. 


JOHN R. FUGARD, JR. 
President, Chicago Chapter 
American Institute of Architects 















Chicago’s Pioneer 


Architect 





™ Chicago was “The Village of Mudfog” in 
1837 when John Mills Van Osdel stepped off 
ship onto its marshy land to become the pioneer 
architect of a city beginning to be. The same 
year it had been incorporated as a city, with a 
population of 4170. 


Seven years before there were sixty persons, 
and but four years had passed since Charles J. 
Latrobe visited the village and wrote of his stay, 
“I loved to stroll at sunset out across the river 
and gaze upon the surface of the Prairie dotted 
with innumerable objects far and near. Far and 
wide the grassy prairie teemed with figures; war- 
riors mounted or on foot; squaws and horses.” 


Commissioned by Chicago’s then most promi- 
nent citizen, William Ogden, to plan and build 
his house, Van Osdel came from New York, with 
builder background, and grew with the growing 
city . . . “and almost single-handed built a credit- 
able city with incredible speed . . .” 

Describing the city he first saw Van Osdel 
wrote, “. . . there were not more than one thou- 
sand buildings in Chicago. About twenty of 
these were brick structures, the great majority 
being of woodwork, nearly half the whole num- 
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ber being one-story cottages, and none more than 
two stories high.” In this setting he built the 
Ogden house in the Greek Revival style, the first 
consciously designed building in the “mudfog” 
city. There followed the serious national depres- 
sion of the late 1830s and building lagged, but 
Van Osdel with characteristic versatility, turned 
first to ship building as he worked on the first 
two steamships built in Chicago, and then to en- 


gineering when he was commissioned to design § 


and erect the first bridge across the North Branch 
of the Chicago River. Later he devised pumps 
to facilitate the building of the then important 
Illinois and Michigan Canal. He is also credited 
with having erected the first grain elevators in 
the city, and in working on the problem of grain 
loading machinery became interested in and then 
partner of an Iron Foundry and Machine Shop, 
which did a very successful business. 


Then out of this entry in his Recollections 


began his real building of the city: “In the win- : 
ter of 1844, the leading builders proposed to me 7 
that I open an architect's office, pledging them- [7 


serves not to make any drawings or construct 
any important building without a plan.” 


The city grew, and from this beginning Van 7 
Osdel built for it and with it at a prolific pace. | 
Keeping careful record of his business, three 7 
ledgers of his almost legendary activities may 7 
be seen at the Chicago Historical Society. One | 


and a half miles of building frontage came from 


the boards of Van Osdel and his nephew partner |~ 
in two years after the Chicago Fire! Also after © 
the Fire he became chairman of a committee ~ 


named to establish a new city grade, a program | 
Van Osdel had been advocating since 1845. |~ 


His words were at work too, building and | 


teaching. Early he had written a carpenter’ 


handbook and been a building magazine asso- | 
ciate editor. In 1856 he joined with a committee ~ 
of twelve architects to draft the first known code 
of ethics for architects in the United States, and | 
in 1876 as alderman, “drafted and brought | 
through the council, Chicago’s first building 


code.” 


These were some of his accomplishments. 0 


Digested from a graduate thesis on Van Osdel by Earl S. © 
Swensson, A.I.A., written 1954. To appear more fully in a future & 
issue of Inland Architect as one of its feature series on great 


Chicago Architects and Builders. 
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by EARL H. REED, F.A.I.A. 


» m@ The story of Chicago architecture is one of 
swift growth and rapid change — and of aston- 
ishing contribution of building methods and 
4 novel forms. In the 1850's the young city raised 
itself out of the marsh to a new level, only to 
be consumed by fire in 1871, rebuilt, and then 
© continuously renewed following unending demo- 
th | lition. Not many early buildings now remain. 
ps Building a City 

In the early 1830's there were only the Fort, 
od the taverns including the Green Tree, and a few 
small log and frame buildings on both river 


in banks. The mid and late 30’s saw erection of 
en | Clybourn’s post-Colonial house, St. James church, 
P, and the Lake House on the north side, all brick. 
Van Osdel gives George M. Snow the credit 

for invention of balloon frame construction, and 
nS |) for its early application to the many dwellings 
~~ required to house a mounting population. Later 
ne) they fed the flames, but balloon construction 
™ |) was the first major improvement of building prac- 
ict tice of the many for which Chicago can claim 

© credit. , 
an | Van Osdel’s 1848 Market and City hall, 


*€. | centered in State at Randolph, was short-lived 
ee ©) for in 1853 his new Greco-Roman Courthouse 
ay | arose on the site of the present one. A panorama 
née | of 1858 from its cupola shows many 5-story 
masonry structures, the still surviving Lind Block, 
er | Wacker and Randolph, among them. 

Progress and Innovations 

Potter Palmer’s mile of State Street frontage 
blossomed out in the 1860’s with ornate Lemont 
stone, “Athenian Marble,” structures. They were 
four or five storied, Mansard roofed, multi- 
arched, with cast iron fronts and plate glass 
below — an important merchandising innovation, 
and perhaps another “first.” Field and Leiter's 
marble palace on Washington was Chicago’s 
pride in 1868. 

Henry Ericsson says that under-sidewalk- 
areas were lighted with prismatic glass in 1866. 
Van Osdel’s Sturges Building of "71 had steam 
heating and an elevator. Plumbing remained 
scant and crude until the early 1880's. .Gas came 
in the 1850’s with Lemont stone. Sheet metal, 
perhaps first used in the Market Hall tower of 
1848, was broadly employed later. An 1872 struc- 
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Architectural Chicago, from logs to steel 


Courtesy Peter Fish Studio 


LIND BUILDING, 1852, surviving the Fire and surviving 
today at Wacker and Randolph. 


ture, at 115-17 N. Wabash today, built its facade 
of galvanized iron on brick. 

The 1861 Church of the Holy Family on 
Roosevelt Road at May has a fine Van Osdel 
interior, and escaped the Fire with St. Patrick’s 
on W. Adams. Boyington’s Crosby's Opera 
House, the Palmer stores and Van Osdel’s Palmer 
House burned in 1871 with nearly everything 
else east of the river from Harrison to Fullerton. 

Van Osdel built a long list of buildings be- 
ginning with the 1837 Wm. B. Ogden’s house 
and ending with the 1890 Monon Building, 13 
stories with fireproof floors. His intact records, 
buried in clay during the fire, demonstrated the 


The first Leiter Building, 1879, William Le Baron Jenney 
architect. Originally five stories in height, two more were 
added in 1888. Very nearly a glass box, it was a forecast 
of the skeleton construction of the Home Insurance Bldg. 
now called the Morris Bldg. 
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Courtesy Art Institute of Chicago 











value of clay tile. He soon applied this experi- 
ence with George W. Johnson to the 1873 Ken- 
dall Building, tormerly at Washington and Dear- 
born. Here, terra cotta floor arches and parti- 
tions were first used in Chicago's first fireproof 
building. 

Skeleton Construction 

Other innovations were the 1873 isolated pier 
foundations of Baumann, Edbrook’s wood piles 
of 1883 in the Sibley Warehouse, today at 315-31 
N. Clark St., and the later concrete caissons of 
Sooy Smith in the 1892 Stock Exchange. These 
were again significant Chicago “firsts,” but Jen- 
ney’s skeleton construction, forecasted in his first 
Leiter Building 1879 (still at 200-08 W. Mon- 
roe) and fully developed in the Home Insurance 
Building of 1885, was an epochal contribution 
which made possible the erection of all succeed- 
ing tall buildings. 

The lesson of fireproofing was still in the 
learning. Burnham & Root’s 1881 Grannis Block, 
7 stories, with a novel brick-terra cotta exterior, 
had wood floors and burned disastrously in 1885, 
marking the passing of the carpenter as a builder 
in the commercial field. But their 10 story Mon- 
tauk of 1882 was a building of many “firsts.” 

Iron grillage was first used in its footings and 
it was the first building with flat tile arches. 

Taste and Style 

Some early Chicago buildings were know- 
ingly designed and a few possessed originality. 
Crosby’s Opera House was described as “Nor- 
man-Romanesque-Byzantine with Italian orna- 
ment and a Mansard.” Nevertheless, Tallmadge 
remarks, in “Architecture in Old Chicago,” “It 
certainly is beyond our province to blame or 
criticize.” Some still stand—the earlier Lind 
Block, the mutilated McCarthy and Fullerton 
buildings on north Dearborn by Van Osdel, the 
Bay State by Wight (both Root and Burnham 
may have worked on it) at State and Randolph, 
the Giles, 1875, by Wheelock, at 422-29 S. Wa- 
bash, and Boyington’s well loved Water Tower. 

Van Osdel presents an explanation of these 
structures. After describing difficult early condi- 
tions, he says that, “Increase of prosperity” per- 
mitted these same men (McCormick, Tuttle, 
Scammon, Farwell, Wentworth and the rest) to 
indulge their latent taste and desire for the 
beautiful, in causing the erection of many busi- 
ness edifices that would ornament and adorn any 



















































city in the world.” These structures, called Vic- 
torian, pleased and were accepted by the lusty 
men who built the greatness of our city, and! 
deserve our understanding. They also merit re- 
cording and preservation where possible. 
Among the structures erected in the early 
1880's were Edlitz’ Polk Street Station, Warren’s’ 
Dexter Building at 39 W. Adams, both extant; 
Boyington’s 1885 Board of Trade, Egan’s 3rdi 
Court House and Adler’s Central Music Hall, 
State and Randolph 1879, and the Pullman have! 
gone with Richardson’s fine American Express 
Building of 1873. During these years Adler, with 
Sullivan, built a series of structures of striking 
originality, precursors of the Sullivan master- 
pieces which are the glory of Chicago. Some 
survive and can be seen today — the Rothschild 
Building at 210-212 W. Monroe, the Jeweler’s 
at 15-19 S. Wabash, the Revell at Wabash and} 
Adams and the Troecher, once called the Louis 
Sullivan Building, at 15 S. Wacker Drive, in7 
honor of the great Chicago architect. O { 


Home Insurance Building, 1883-85, William Le Baron 

Jenney architect. It was the first building of skeleton con- 
struction and the first true skyscraper. Built on the south- 
west corner of LaSalle and Adams, it was demolished * 
in 1931. 4 i 
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From “The Complete Architecture of Adler and Sullivan’ to be published fall 1958 by Horizon Press, New York 


Michigan Avenue facade of The Auditorium, 1887-89, now Roosevelt University, Adler and Sullivan architects. 
Chicago’s most significant building monument at the northwest corner of Michigan Ave. and Congress St. 


The Chicago School 


@ Chicago has always given its buildings a very 
part of its being. Growing fast, its architecture 
grew with it, and even ahead of it. The men, 
the ideas, the vision and the doing were here. 
The marsh became a metropolis, the trading post 
becomes a world trading port. Ever building, 
planning and dreaming, no plans were too big, 
no dreams too daring, no buildings too set to 
seek and solve new ideas and needs, and be built 
into the sky. 
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Perhaps 


The vision of men such as Sullivan, Burnham, 
Jenney, Root and Adler brought to the city build- 
ings and plans where necessity became a new 
kind of beauty. Significant advances in building 
technology came: the steel skeleton, the curtain 
wall, fireproofing. The skyscraper was born, and 
style-scraping had begun before, only to pause 
while the parade of imported styles of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition crazed the city 
in 1893. Sullivan wrote that it set back the prog- 
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WILLIAM LE BARON JENNEY 
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ress of American architecture fifty years. Indeed 
two separate cities stood in the Chicago of 1893, 
the world’s fair White City, classic and white to 
the world, and the lusty city of the Tacoma, 
Home Insurance, Rookery, and the Auditorium, 
looking ahead yet waiting to be followed. Each 
had its influence, each its challenge, each its 
own imagination. The best of both has lasted, 
even if it came impatiently to some. 


But the vision of these men of the Chicago 
School was stronger than any second looks or 
revitalized reminiscences. Their beauty was the 
beauty of order, their belief that form follows 
function. This architecture of the Chicago School 
was often stark, but not barren. It could be rich 
in decoration or rich in bald boldness. But it was 
basic and it lasted. These men came at a time the 
city needed them, the opportunity to create was 
here and it was theirs, and they came. 


From Boston came Louis Sullivan, philoso- 
pher and unchallenged master of the skyscraper, 
and equally imaginative when solving riddles of 
engineering or expressing answers in architec- 
tural form. Sullivan, more than any other artist 
of his time, understood the social bases, the re- 
sponsibilities and the problems of art and design 
in a technical and industrial society. 

From Henderson, N.Y., came Daniel Burn- 
ham, whose “make no small plans” has remained 
Chicago's keynote. He accepted the neglected 
opportunity to develop the lake front for the 
benefit of the people, and created a park system 
which today is still unsurpassed anywhere in 
the world. 


From Longsfeld, Germany, came Dankmar 
Adler, whose Central Music Hall Building in 
1879 marked the inception of the architecture 
of the- Chicago School as a distinct body of 
work. From Lumpkin, Ga., came John Root who 
worked to develop a continuous architectural 
expression through mass and structure. From 
Fair Haven, Mass., came Major William 
Le Baron Jenney, building in 1883 the 12-story 
Home Insurance Building in steel skeleton con- 
struction, considered the world’s first skyscraper. 

Adler’s Central Music Hall had marked the 
inception of the Chicago School. Its most dis- 
tinguished feature was the perfectly functional 
arrangement of interior elements in what was 
then a unique kind of building. Central Music 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


JOHN WELBORN ROOT 
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Hall included in its six stories not only a theatre 
but also a half dozen stores and 70 offices. Acous- 
tical properties of the theatre were nationally 
famous and served to give Adler the reputation 
of leading acoustical engineer of his time. 

The Rookery and Monadnock Buildings of 
Burnham and Root and the Auditorium of Sulli- 
van and Adler have been hailed as monuments 
of the art of masonry architecture. The Rookery 
still stands today—at 209 South LaSalle Street— 
its architectural excellence growing chiefly out 
of the extraordinary openness of the wall, the airy 
yet vigorous articulation of the elevations, pre- 
cise scale and pleasing proportions, and the firm 
integration of many diverse elements of decora- 
tive detail. 

The Monadnock Building at 53 West Jack- 
son Boulevard revealed Root’s creative powers in 
structural engineering. The building is a tremen- 
dous unadorned slab two bays wide and 16 
stories high. Technical innovations included a 
floating raft foundation, continuous bay windows 
that provide maximum admission of light, and 
immense footings that carry the great weight of 
16 stories. The walls at its base are 6 feet wide 
to carry the weight. 

The Auditorium secured the reputation of 
Adler and Sullivan. Located in Michigan Avenue 
and now occupied by Roosevelt University, the 
Auditorium was the largest and most complete 
building in the country at the time of construc- 
tion (1887). It was built from civic and esthetic 
motives rather than commercial. The building 
that houses the department store Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. at State and Madison brought Sulli- 
van’s functional genius to final fruition. 

These were the men and some of their accom- 
plishments. The spirit of the Chicago School was 
a powerful potential never yet wholly realized. 
But studying in the offices of Sullivan, and grow- 
ing in and with the spirit of the Chicago School, 
Frank Lloyd Wright lives today, building as 
never before, as no one has ever built before, but 
as these men of vision may have dreamed of 
building, with all that has come that is new and 
now possible. 

Here is our heritage and our challenge. More 
than ever we are not building today for today. 
Everything we do is an opporunity to do it with 
vision. Chicago is our opportunity now. O 
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Detail of ironwork on CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO. store, 
1899, Louts suLLIVAN architect, the flowing filigree Sulli- 


van did so well. 














































From “The Complete Architecture of Adler and Sullivan” to be published fall 1958 by Horizon Press, New York 




































































Chicago Dynamic Events 


9:00-10:00 P.M. 


10:30 P.M. 


10:50 P.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


5:00-5:30 P.M. 


9:30-10:00 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 


5:30 P.M. 


10:50 P.M. 


9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, October 23, 1957 


CBS network program — appearance of Richard J. Daley, 
Mayor of the City of Chicago, on UNITED STATES 
STEEL HOUR, Chicago area WBBM-TV, Channel 2. 


FRIDAY; October 25, 1957 


Tony Weitzel interviews George Edson Danforth, archi- 
tectural advisor to Chicago Dynamic. Station WBBM. 


Irv Kupcinet interviews Edward C. Logelin, chairman, 
Chicago Dynamic Committee; WBBM-TV, Channel 2. 


sunDAY, October 27, 1957 


Start of tour to six historical Chicago commercial build- 
ings. Ceremony of presentation of plaque to each of the 
historical buildings. 


Appearance of Carl Sandburg on “Meet the Press,” 
NBC-TV network show “live” from Chicago, on WNBQ, 
Channel 5. 


V. I. P. TV show. Interview of Carl Sandburg by Norman 
Ross, on WBKB, Channel 7. 


mMonpay, October 28, 1957 


Ceremony ‘of inspection, new Salvation Army Building 
(860 North Dearborn). Carl Sandburg views Salvation 
Army Cadets in training. 


Tea at the Chicago Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects offices (221 North LaSalle) for architectural stu- 
dents visiting Chicago Dynamic. Students to meet pro- 
gram participants, guests, and officers of the Chapter. 


Headline Club is host to Carl Sandburg, Henrici’s, Mer- 
chandise Mart. 


Carl Sandburg interview on Chicago FM station, WFMT. 


Irv Kupcinet interview of Frank Lloyd Wright on 
WBBM-TV, Channel 2. 


TUEsDAY; October 29, 1957 


Architectural workshop on steel curtain wall. Talks by 
architects of Chicago Dynamic participating buildings. 
Sessions moderated -by George Danforth, chairman, de- 
partment of architecture, Western Reserve. University, 
Cleveland. 

In A.M.— Theater in Museum of Science and Industry. 

Break for lunch in Picnic Room. 
In P.M.— Continuation of workshop. 


Demonstration of. forming of architectural metal. 
Through the cooperation of the Yoder Company and 
Verson Allsteel Press Company, there will be actual 
demonstrations of roll forming and brake forming of 
architectural. metal sections. Technicians will be on 
hand to give detailed explanations of these forming 
methods. Demonstration will take place in the exhibi- 
tion hall of the auditorium. 


By Invitation Only 
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12:15 P.M. Carl Sandburg interview on WBBM-TV Channel 2. 


2:00 P.M. Cornerstone laying—Home Office Building of the Mutual 
Trust Life Insurance Co. (Monroe and Wacker ) 
Stainless steel box will contain new work by Mr. Sand- 
burg. 


2:15 P.M. TV interview of Alistair Cooke — Jack Mabley Program, 
WBKB, Channel 7. 


9:00-10:00 P.M. Special Chicago Dynamic program on TV station WTTW, 
Channel 11. 
First half hour— film on evolution of steel curtain 
wall. Narrated by George Danforth. 
Second half hour — Carl Sandburg and Frank Lloyd 
Wright discussion, with Alistair 
Cooke as moderator. Broadcast 
“live” on station WFMT. 


WEDNESDAY, October 30, 1957 


10:00 A.M.- Architectural vocational seminar for high school students 

12:00 Noon in the Chicago area. Demonstration and explanation of 
exhibits and displays in Museum of Science and Indus- 
try. Welcome by Major Lenox R. Lohr. Talk by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Lunch for the students in the Picnic Room 
at the Museum following seminar. 


12:15 P.M. Lunch for Forum guests at Shoreland Hotel. Participants 
are Clifford Hood, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and Ralph D. Paine, publisher of Fortune 
and Architectural Forum magazines. 

By Invitation Only 


ilding 


vation 


Archi- a 2:00-4:30 P.M. Forum on Business, Architecture, Technology and the 

I stu- § Individual, moderated by Alistair Cooke. Participants 

| pro- | of panel include Frank Lloyd Wright, William Zeck- 

r. ee endorf, Theodore Houser, Ira Bach, Otto Nelson and 

Mer- Arthur Rubloff. Topic of “Can Good Architecture ‘Pay- 
oe Off,” will challenge the ‘businessman’s concerns and the 
; architect’s creations. 

FMT. By: Invitation Only 


it on . Chicago Dynamic reception and banquet in the Gold 
2 Coast Room of the Drake Hotel. Highlight will be read- 
ing of original work by Carl Sandburg. Other partici- 
pants will include Mayor Richard J. Daley, Roger Blough, 
Clifford Hood and Edward C. Logelin. Proceedings 
broadcast “live” on station WFMT. 
By Invitation Only 


THURSDAY, October 31, 1957 


12:15 P.M. Luncheon at Union League Club presented by Executive 
Group of Union League Club. Speakers will include Ira 
Bach, commissioner of planning, City of Chicago; Capt. 
John J. Manley, director, Chicago Port Authority, and 
Claim M. Roddewig, president, Assn. of Western Rail- 
roads. 


TuEspay, October 29 through 
MONDAY, November’ 4 


Exhibition of walls of steel displays and exhibit at 


Museum of Science and Industry open daily to the public 
except Tuesday and Wednesday, October 29 and 30. 
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Chicago Dynamic 


Steel Curtain Wall 


Workshop 


9:30 A.M. - 4:30 P.M. — Museum of Science and Industry 
Tuesday, October 29 


Moderator 


George Edson Danforth, Chairman, Department of 
Architecture, Western Reserve University, and archi- 
tectural advisor, Chicago Dynamic 


Participants 


Lawrence Amstedter, of A. Epstein & Sons, Inc. 

Victor L. Charn, of Graham, Anderson, Probst 
& White, Inc. 

John E. Starrett, of Perkins & Will 

Milton M. Schwartz, of Milton M. Schwartz & Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

Leif Skadberg, of Skadberg-Olson Company 

L. R. Solomon, of L. R. Solomon & Associates 


Exhibits 


Yoder Mill and Brake Press, through the cooperation 
of the Yoder Company and Verson Allsteel Press 
Company. (First operating demonstration of actual 
forming of stainless steel architectural sections.) 


Fabricating equipment, through the cooperation of 
Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich.; Truscon division, 
Republic Steel Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio; Facing 
Specialties Company, Chicago; General Bronze Cor- 
poration, New York City, and Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Chicago’s dynamic interest in building with 
the most modern materials, techniques and forms 
is reflected in six buildings under construction 
in and around The Loop and on the river bank. 
The buildings are going up with curtain walls 
of steel—a major advance in building technology. 
The buildings will be the focal point, of the 
Chicago Dynamic Steel Curtain Wall Workshop. 


20 


A summary of Chicago's six walls of sted 
buildings under construction follows: 

—The 22-story Borg-Warner building, at 20) 
South Michigan Avenue, will have a curtain wal 
of blue porcelain enamel steel panels. 

—The five-story Morton Salt building on W, 
Wacker Drive will have a curtain wall of stain- 
less steel panels and windows. Daniel Peterkin, 
Morton president, said “the building will have 
a prestige look and be as practical for interior 
development as it is beautiful to view.” 

—The five-tory Morton Salt building on W. 
building, at the northeast corner, Wacker Drive” 
and Monroe Street, will have a curtain wall of 
two-tone blue porcelain enamel steel panels ani|” 
stainless steel mullions. 

—The eight-story Salvation Army building 
860 North Dearborn Street, will have reddish 
brown porcelain panels. ; 

—The 40-story Executive House, at 63-73 East ; 
Wacker Drive, with a stainless steel curtain wal 
will be the tallest reinforced concrete building 
in the nation. 

—The 19-story 4100 Marine Drive Apartments ; 
will have a curtain wall of porcelain enamel ¢ 
steel. 

The six Chicago walls of steel buildings be 
speak Chicago businessmen’s concern with? 
making Chicago a better place in which to live!” 
and work. 

The trend today is to curtain walls in the con-| 
struction of office and apartment buildings, a 
schools, hotels and auditoriums. Walls of st 
provide structural savings through the reduction 
of load, permit earlier occupancy, reduce mainte-” 
nance costs, and provide more square feet off” 
usable floor space for a given lot area. A reduc) 
tion of six inches in the thickness of the wall in a7 
100-foot by 200-foot building 20 stories high, 
renting at six dollars per foot per year, creates 
an increase in rentable floor space representing 
an additional annual income of $36,000. 

Today's curtain wall construction is in sharp 
contrast to the days when walls carried the 
weight of the entire building. To support the 
crushing weight of the superimposed masonry, 
the walls of a 16-story building reached a thick 
ness of 6 feet at the base. The base of today’ 
steel curtain wall can be as little as 214-inclag 
thick, including insulation. ‘ 
i 
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Chicago Dynamic Forum 


Can Good 
Architecture 


‘Pay-Off’? 


2:00 P.M. - 4:30 P.M. — Museum of Science and Industry 
Wednesday, October 30 


Moderator 


Alistair Cooke, nationally known commentator and 
master of ceremonies of television’s “Omnibus” 


Participants 


Ira Bach, Chicago Commissioner of Planning 

Theodore V. Houser, chairman of the board, Sears 
Roebuck & Co. 

Otto Nelson, vice president-housing, New York Life 
Insurance Co. 

Arthur Rubloff, chairman of the board, Arthur Rubloff 
& Co., Chicago realtor 

Frank Lloyd Wright, architect 

William Zeckendorf, president, Webb & Knapp, Inc., 
New York real estate developer 


The American city is expected to get a good 
going-over on October 30 by a man who designs 
them and by businessmen who build them and 
tear them down. 

It will be Frank Lloyd Wright, dean of 
American architects, and some of the nation’s 
most outspoken business executives, planners, 
and developers at the Chicago Dynamic Forum 
on Business, Architecture, Technology and the 
Individual. 

They will argue the importance of architec- 
ture as a creative life-enriching process, and how 
modern technology can be used to create build- 


ings, and revitalize cities, both to serve the in. 
dividual and enhance his dignity and sense of 
freedom. 

The Forum will thrash out answers to con- 
troversial questions posed at a preceding lun- 
cheon by Ralph Delahaye Paine, Jr., publisher, 
Fortune and Architectural Forum. Such ques- 
tions will include: 

Can good architecture “pay off’? Should 
the tinancier modify his present criteria? 
Need standardization put an end to creatiy- 
ity? Is the architect using Twentieth-Cen- 
tury tools as creatively as he might? 

The Forum audience will comprise the Mid- 
west’s leading business executives. The Forum 
will be held in Chicago’s Museum of Science 
and Industry. 

“With cities being created and recreated 
at an unprecedented rate, it is our responsibility 
to encourage good architecture,” Edward C. 
Logelin, chairman of the Chicago Dynamic Com- 
mittee and vice president-Chicago, United States 
Steel Corporation, said. “That is why Chicago 
Dynamic was created. 


“We want to promote an awareness that there 
is a better way, and to discuss the possibilities. 
We believe the Chicage Dynamic Forum of 
experts, who have something to say and who will 
say it forcefully, will have a significant effect on 
the future not only of Chicago but of every 
American city. Architecture is everybody’s busi- 
ness. 

Chicago was a logical place for a program of §f 
this kind, Mr. Logelin declared. The city always 
has taken its building to heart. It nurtured the 
first pure American architecture and gave birth 
to the curtain-walled skyscraper—a major con- 
tribution to contemporary architecture. Chicago's 
architects after the great fire developed the tech- 
niques that created an architecture reflecting 
our technological age. 


“Twentieth-Century technology can be the 
highest expression of our time in the hands of 
the architect and businessman working together.” 
Mr. Logelin continued: “Today, Chicago, as are 
many cities, is launching a new billion-dollar re- 
building program. Each of us is affected by the 
way our cities build, so it is vital that forums 
such as ours bring together the men who know 
to give us direction.” 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A. 





the in. 1RA J. BACH, Chicago’s first Commissioner of Planning, is a city planner and 
; architect by training and profession. He studied at the University of Illinois, 
nse of : Harvard University, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, then prac- 
ticed for several years in Chicago. He entered the housing field in 1942. 

He joined the Chicago Land Clearance Commission in 1948, served eight 
< years as executive director, supervising the organization and progress of ten 
ig lun- : redevelopment projects involving more than 500 acres. Guestimated cost of 
lisher, ‘ the projects that will provide new housing for 6700 families: $50-million. 


tO COn- 


ques- 


THEODORE V. HOUSER, chairman of the board, Sears, Roebuck and Co., is a 
Should graduate of Iowa State College with a Bachelor of Science degree in elec- 


riteria? trical engineering. He has had a long and distinguished career in merchan- 
: dising and distribution. 

reatiy- He joined Sears, Roebuck in 1928 (after working with Montgomery Ward 

h-Cen- Co. in a merchandising capacity), soon became mail order merchandise 


manager, then, in 1939, vice president in charge of merchandising. On 
Mi April 26, 1954, Mr. Houser was elected board chairman, upon the retirement 
e Mid- of Gen. Robert E. Wood. 


Forum 
cience 
; OTTO L. NELSON, JR., as vice president-housing, New York Life Insurance 
reated : Company, directs three major housing projects: urban Manhattan House in 
sibility New York City, suburban Fresh Meadows in Queens, N.Y., and the nine- 
at oe building, 100-acre, under-construction Lake Meadows in the near South 
: 4 Side, Chicago. 
> Com- tee Mr. Nelson was graduated from West Point in 1924 and earned a Degree, 
States : Doctor of Philosophy in Political Economy from Harvard University in 1940. 
— ys Retiring from the Army with the rank of Major General, he joined New 
ag York Life in 1946. 
t there 
ilities. 
1m _ of ARTHUR RUBLOFF is chairman of one of the nation’s largest realty firms. It 
— bears his name, and was founded in 1930. He has been engaged in real 
7 estate for nearly 40 years. 
ect on Arthur Rubloff & Co. manages more than 200 buildings, doing an annual 
every volume of approximately $50-million. He was active in the North Michigan 
a: Avenue $200-million “Magnificent Mile” development, the $400-million 
Fort Dearborn and $25-million Old North Town Redevelopment projects, all 
in Chicago. 
‘am of 
lways 
»d_ the ‘ P : 
birth FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT has been described as “one of the most creative archi- 
birt tectural geniuses of all time . . . the Fujiyama of American architecture, 
r con- at once a lofty mountain and a national shrine.” He says he has one great 
cago’s desire: “To see America with an architecture worthy of it.” 
| h Mr. Wright is the last living member related to the Chicago School of 
 tech- ' architecture. He has created nearly 800 buildings, all with a tireless exuber- 
ecting § ance, fresh and organic, exciting, and in many cases controversial. He found 
in his native Wisconsin fields the ideas that revolutionized architecture 
: throughout the world: beauty of natural materials, harmony of site, freedom 
e the of the open plan. 
ids of > 
ther.” WILLIAM ZECKENDORF, real-estate titan, negotiated a $3-million sale at the 
on al age of 25. Today, at 52, Mr. Zeckendorf is president of Webb & Knapp, 
. world’s largest real estate development company. Among his current big 
ar re- Projects is University City, a 45-acre urban redevelopment near the 
yy the University of Chicago. 


A former football player at New York University, Mr. Zeckendorf has 
been described as a human atomic reactor. Chances are, it is said, every 
time he picks up the phone thousands of dollars and property shortly 
change hands, 


orums 
know 
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Profiles 


RALPH DELAHAYE PAINE, JR., has been publisher of Fortune since 1958, of 
Architectural Forum since 1955—two of the nation’s best magazines on busi- 
ness and building. Both are concerned about the city’s future. Fortune 
currently is running a series on “What Is Happening to U.S. Cities.” 

Mr. Paine, a Yale graduate, has been with Time, Inc. since 1931, when 
he joined Time as a writer. He was appointed Time’s business editor in 
1933, became in 1938 editorial assistant to the president of Time. After 
supervising European operations for all Time, Inc. publications from 1939- 
1941, he joined Fortune and later in the same year became managing editor, 
He was named a Time, Inc. vice president in July, 1953. Before joining the 
publishing company, he spent two years as a security analyst. 


ALISTAIR COOKE, described as one of the world’s best journalists, is a man 
whose enthusiasm and energy embrace everything from non-objective art to 
progressive jazz. 

As observer of the American political and social scene, Mr. Cooke has 
been, since 1938, chief American correspondent of The Manchester Guardian 
and commentator on the British Broadcasting Company. He also presides 
over “Omnibus,” multi-television award winner. 


GEORGE EDSON DANFORTH, A.LA., is the architectural advisor to Chicago 
Dynamic. He graduated in 1940 from Armour Institute of Technology (now © 
Illinois Institute of Technology). From 1946 to 1953 he served at I.LT. 7 
as assistant professor of architecture and administrative assistant to Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe, director of the school of architecture. A member of the ™ 
American Institute of Architects, Danforth in 1953 was appointed chair- 
man of Western Reserve University’s newly-created department of archi- | 
tecture, for which he established the curriculum. 


EDWARD C. LOGELIN was born in Chicago on August 19, 1910. In 1930 he 
became associated with United States Steel Corporation, in the Advertising 
Department of the Universal Atlas Cement Company. He was named 
Assistant Director of United States Steel’s Chicago Public Relations Depart- 
ment when it was organized in January 1937. From 1948 to 1946, 
Mr. Logelin was a Special Assistant to the Assistant to Chairman of United 
States Steel, New York. In 1946, Mr. Logelin returned to Chicago as 
Director of Public Relations, the position he held until 1954 when he 
was named Vice President-Chicago. 


CARL SANDBURG was born in Galesburg, Illinois on January 6, 1878. Poet, 
Lincoln biographer, novelist, writer of children’s stories, autobiographer, 
collector and singer of folksongs, he has been called the only American 
“national” poet, and the authentic voice of the prairies. Mr. Sandburg went 
to work as a newspaperman in Milwaukee and Chicago, and was a foreign 
correspondent in Sweden. He has published about ten collections of poetry. 
His major prose works include: “Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years” 
(2 vols.), “Abraham Lincoln: The War Years” (4 vols.), “Remembrance 


Rock,” and “Always the Young Strangers.” Mr. Sandburg now lives in 
Flat Rock, North Carolina. 
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| Award Significant 






Chicago Buildings 











An event unique in Chicago building history 
will take place on Sunday, October 27, when six 
downtown commercial buildings which have 
contributed significantly to Chicago's architec- 
tural heritage will be honored in plaque-award 
ceremonies as one of the highlights of Chicago 
Dynamic Week. 

Stainless ‘steel plaques, inscribed with the 
date of the presentation and historical data about 
the buildings, will be awarded by a group headed 
by George E. Dantorth, architectural advisor to 


| Chicago Dynamic. The six buildings were chosen 
| from the recommendations of the Chicago Chap- 


ter of the American Institute of Architects and 


© the Society of Architectural Historians. 


The tour begins at 12:30 p.m. October 27, 


' in front of the Rookery Building. 


The six buildings are: 

The Rookery, 209 South LaSalle Street, 1886, 
Burnham & Root (Lobby remodeled by Frank 
Lloyd Wright): “Chicago’s oldest skyscraper, 
and the first building to be supported on a steel- 


| grillage foundation. Its architectural excellence 


grows out of the extraordinary openness of the 
wall.” 

Monadnock, 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, 1891, 
Burnham & Root: “The final triumph of tradi- 
tional masonry construction, this is probably the 
tallest exterior wall-bearing building ever built. 
Its walls are 6 feet thick at the base, and a tre- 
mendous unadorned slab two bays wide and 16 
stories high reveals an extraordinary creative 
power in structural engineering.” 

Sears, Roebuck & Company (The second Lei- 
ter Building), State and Van Buren, 1891, Jenney 
& Mundie: “Bold, vigorous and original design 
expressed the light and open character of this 
building. One of the nation’s most impressive 
works of commercial architecture.” 

The Auditorium, 430 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, 1889, Sullivan and Adler: “Best-known for 
the acoustical properties of its large hall, this 
building was the largest and most complete 
structure in the country at the time of construc- 
tion. Built from civic and esthetic motives, it is 
free of traditional historic styles.” 
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Carson Pirie Scott & Company, State and 
Madison, designed in 1900 by Sullivan: “The un- 
challenged masterpiece of the unchallenged mas- 
ter of the skyscraper. Superior sense of scale, 
proportion, regularity, and organization make 
this building the ultimate achievement of the 
Chicago School of architecture.” 

Reliance Building (now known as The 32 
North State Building), 1890, Burnham & Root: 
“A glass tower—witness to the best architectural 
spirit of the Nineteenth Century. Its skeleton 
construction and non-load-bearing curtain wall 
characterized the Chicago School.” 

Some of Chicago’s newest steel-clad build- 
ings also will be pointed out during the tour to 
dramatize current technological advances over 
the early curtain wall concept. 


The RELIANCE BUILDING, 1890 first four stories, 
additional stories 1895, now called the 32 NORTH STATE 
BUILDING. BURNHAM AND ROOT original architects. 
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Map shows buildings to be awarded 
plaques, in easy walking distance of 
each other. 





The MONADNOCK BUILDING, 
1889-91, south addition 1893, 
BURNHAM AND ROOT architects. 




























“Chicago” by Milton Horn 


Sculpture 


in Architecture 


Not far from the site of Fort Dearborn, and 
Chicago's history, is the bronze sculpture “Chi- 
cago,” looking surely and solidly across the river, 
and the city tound in its forms. Proudly powerful 
on the city’s parking facility no. 1 at 11 W. 
Wacker here too is a Chicago Dynamic by the 
sculptor Milton Horn who writes of the city . . . 

“Chicago, youngest of the great cities of the 
world is little more than a century old. It rose 
from the shores of the lake, as Venus rose from 
the sea, mature, ample, compassionate, fertile in 
imagination and adventurous.” 

And then he sculptures his “Chicago” and 
writes of it, his Chicago, again . . . “The bovine 
creature is earthiness and productivity, and the 
city’s live stock industry. Its burgeoning forms 
compliment the broad expanse and regal spirit 
of the city. Behind and above is a rich foliage 
pattern, and Chicago’s motto, Garden City. The 
huge bird is the soaring imagination of Chicago’s 
builders and the city as a cross country transpor- 
tation center. A sheaf of life sustaining wheat 
is the symbol of plenty and the city, center of 
wheat production. All rise from the waves of the 
lake, and are swept across by the great arc that 
is the nation, moving about its heartland, 
Chicago.” 

As Milton Horn writes, he talks and works 
in the drama of form, shadowed and solid, 
rounded and real, vigorously alive. Known for 
his close working association with Chicago’s, and 
the nation’s architects, Mr. Horn will be exhibit- 


ing his sculpture during November in the con. 
tinuing series of exhibitions of Chicago artists 
at the Chicago Chapter A.I.A. offices, arranged 
by the Chicago Chapter of Artist’s Equity. 
Recognized locally and nationally for his 
work with architects and architecture, his awards 
include: 
1953 HIGHEST HONORS — The Hardwoods Exhibit 
Committee on behalf of Hardwoods Industry 
Exhibit at the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Chicago, in recognition of outstanding 
achievement in Architectural Interior Design 
utilizing the inherent functional and esthetic 
qualities of hardwoods. 
1955 FOR EXCELLENCE IN THE FINE ARTS ALLIED | 
WITH ARCHITECTURE — Awarded by the Chicago 7 
Chapter A.I.A. and the Chicago Association of 7 
Commerce and Industry. Z 
1957—The American Institute of Architects at [7 
their National Centennial Convention conferred | 
upon Mr. Horn the crraTION OF HONOR for 2 
excellence in the integration of sculpture in 7 
architecture. ' 


Donored and done by Milton Horn for the 7 
offices of the Chicago Chapter A.I.A., the sculp- 7 
ture “Creation” symbolizes the spirit of archi- 7 
tecture in the legend that says, before God § 
created Eve, he created another woman, Lilith 7 
out of the dust of the earth. But she didn’t have 
a soul, and so Eve was created out of Adam’s | 
very being and soul. 

So it is in the creation of great architecture. 
The architect, motivated by man’s physical and 
spiritual needs, creates an edifice for the whole 
man. 


Sculptor Milton Horn “Creation” by Milton He 
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Dynamic Destiny 


What makes a city great? And what are the 
measures of greatness? Right now, Chicago is 
the most discussed city in America. It has even 
been called currently “the most exciting” city in 
the U.S.A. And now it is being called the World’s 
most Dynamic City. 


Chicago grew, and has grown dramatically 
fast. Between 1890 and 1910—twenty years—Chi- 
cago doubled its population, and became a city 
of two million! By 1930 it passed the three mil- 
lion mark. Today the city itself is almost four 
million, and its surrounding metropolitan area 
supports two million, for a total of six million. 
This growth in less than 125 years. Never in his- 
tory has a city grown so fast. 

Today Chicago stands astride the crossroads 
of wealth and wealth creation of the nation. In 
the past five years new plant investments in 
Chicagoland were 50% greater in dollars than 
any other metropolitan area, and three times 
greater in number of new plants. Investments in 
expansions of existing plants were even greater. 
Because new capital investments in wealth-creat- 
ing industrial enterprises are the forerunners of 
future growth and prosperity, new gains for em- 
ployment, population and residential building 
are assured in the years immediately ahead. 

The record population gain of 682,000 for the 
five-year period 1950-55 in the metropolitan area 
will probably increase to 1,000,000 for the 1956- 
60 period, and mark the city’s greatest era of 
redevelopment and reconstruction. Suburbs will 
expand even further beyond the city limits as 
Chicagoland becomes the nation’s biggest boom 
town for housing. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, Port of Chicago 
and Cal Sag Waterway projects are scheduled to 
be in full operation within 2 to 5 years. These 
new transportation resources, stimulating further 
growth and development, will have a profound 
effect upon the character and economic impor- 
tance of the area. A new vision for Chicago's des- 
tiny as America’s greatest city has created a re- 
surgence of civic pride, and leadership of great 
force is again asserting itself. Chicago is a 
charged and challenging dynamo, Chicago’s des- 
tiny is dynamic. 

THOMAS H, COULTER 
Chief Executive Officer 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
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Aerial view of Chicago’s “Century of Progress” 1988-34 


the Thirties 


by RICHARD M. BENNETT, F.A.I.A. 


partner in the firm of Loebl, Schlossman & Bennett 


@ The thirties were a time well illustrating the 
historical fact that architecture reflects social 
and economic forces. The period began with the 
worst financial and productive slump in the 
country’s history. The practice of architecture 
was so nearly non-existent that architects began 
to question their own function. Sullivan, though 
dead only a few years, was almost forgotten. 
Wright had little to do, though at this time he 
did start his teaching Fellowships at Taliesin. 
The direct influence of both of these giants was 
dormant. Abroad though we can trace some of 
their ideas which came back partially mingled 
in the work and writing of some of Europe’s 
great architects. 

In our schools the first influence of these men 
took the form of a stylistic surface treatment— 
a substitution of geometric decoration for egg 
and darts—with little appreciation for funda- 


‘mental structural purity and the “clean” han- 


dling of materials, or the appreciation of cubist 
and abstract painting. The immense pressure on 
European architects to seek the ultimate in econ- 
omy was perhaps overemphasized in “selling” 
modern architecture as being primarily some- 
thing cheaper to do. Forgetting early fumbling, 
the thirties were the time of the great change 
from an eclectic, stylistic architecture toward the 
search for modern, contemporary solutions, even 
though well seasoned by avid clutchings at 
clichés and mannerisms at times. 


The Chicago World’s Fair of 1933, over- 


27 





F te! 
Chicago Arch. Phot. Co. 


whelmingly modern in expression, will probably 
be shown by later historians to have been of 
great national importance in shaping the follow- 
ing years. Certainly the experience of Louis Skid- 
more as a kingpin in its execution was of great 
moment in the development of one of Chicago's, 
and the country’s, greatest firms. 
New Products and Processes 

Another phenomenon of architectural impor- 
tance emerged in the early thirties—the indus- 
trial designer and the interest of industry in new 
products and processes. The restyling of the cast 
iron stove now began, and the appliance busi- 
ness was on its way to the electronic push- 


button-world that has so profoundly changed the 
mechanical emphasis of our buildings. 

Beyond matters of design and esthetics, which 
are continually issues of architectural discussion 
and progress, the Thirties saw a profound change 
in the social orientation of the architect. Before 
this time the architect was considered a gentle. 
man concerned with beautifying and _ giving 
status to the buildings of wealthy men and gov. 
ernment. 

The Thirties were revolutionary, influential 
years and their full story is still being told and 
totaled in words, bricks, steel, glass and the 
gleanings of an ever developing technology. O 
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oo LET’S USE LOXIT: 


Barricade Signs 
on Chicago Dynamic 


Display signs announcing that | 
the building is participating in 
Chicago Dynamic were erected 7 
on the barricades of these build- 7 
ings in early October. The signs 7 
are painted in four colors and 7 
say: “Chicago Dynamic Salutes 
the (name of building )—Another |~ 
Wall of Steel.” : 

The signs also include the © 
name of the architect and con- > 
tractor. 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS PROVIDE LONG SERVICE.” 

“As the school superintendent, I must insist on floors 
that are not going to cost more than they should; floors 
that are suitable for the rooms in which they are laid; 
floors that are going to be easy to maintain, The Loxit 
Floor Laying System provides me with the solution to 
these flooring problems.” 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS SAVE MONEY.” 

“SAs the architect I know just how important the Loxit Floor 
Laying System is to school construction and maintenance. 
Consider the economy factor alone: the total thickness of a 
Loxit floor using standard flooring is only 1% inches, a 
saving of two inches in the story height. Too, experience 
has shown that a Loxit-laid floor costs from 10% to 15% 
less than the same kind of a floor laid with wood sleepers 
over a wood sub-floor. In addition, you eliminate nails, 


e LOXIT FLOOR 
wy : 


LOXIT Seudce 


A staff thoroughly trained in building problems is at the 
disposal of school authorities, architects and contractors 
for the study of special or unusual floor problems. 


Literature, samples and catalogs are available. 
Write today, without obligation— 
LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 
1287 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS §£ 





_ 


adhesives and wood sleepers. Contractors like to work 
with the Loxit System too, because it is so simple to use.” 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS HAVE RESILIENCY.” 

“As the athletic director, I’m concerned with the physical 
well-being of our students. Gymnasium floors particularly 
must have resiliency to make them safe and easy to work 
and play on. Loxit-laid floors not only have the necessary 
resiliency, but in addition, they do not squeak.” 
“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS ARE EASY TO CLEAN AND 
MAINTAIN.” 

**As the maintenance man, the cleaning and maintenance 
of the floor is mighty important to me. Wood floors laid 
with the Loxit System do not creep and buckle. They 
‘stay put.’ They are easy to maintain, and they always 
look nice.” 


LAYING SYSTEM 


Dynamic Displays 


Chicago Dynamic counter 
cards and window streamers are 
decorating many windows and 
lobby areas in downtown build: § 
ings. These include The First § 
National Bank of Chicago, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., LaSalle National 
Bank, and City National Bank & 
Trust Company. There are also 
Chicago Dynamic displays in 
State Street windows of Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., at Mandel’, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., and 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
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George Danforth before WTTW 
cameras. 





x that | 
ng in| 
ected | 
build. 
signs | Chicago Dynamic on tele- 
; and) Vision! Featuring its theme of 
alutes |~ 
rother 


Chicago Dynamic 
on WITW 


most personalities, it is the first 
such program to be on an educa- 
tional television station. 

To be called “Chicago Dy- 
namic,” the one-hour program 
will be broadcast on Tuesday, 
October 29, 9:00-10:00 P.M., on 
station WTTW, channel 11, Chi- 
cago. The program will consist 
of a picture-story on modern 
architecture and a conversation 


e the 
1 con- © 





yunter 
ors are, between Frank Lloyd Wright 
s and and Carl Sandburg. The conver- 


sation will be guided by Alistair 
» Cooke of TV’s Omnibus. 


build- 





» First 

, Con Because of its significance, 
Zank & Chicago Dynamic will be filmed 
ational #@ © by WTTW and made available 
Bank & «OM ~Tequest to architectural and 
= construction organizations, as 





well as to educational television 
stations, and commercial stations 





ays in 
Carson 





andel’s,)) 22d networks. The program will 
o., and bridge the gap between educa- 
es tion and entertainment—a viable 









. ATLA: 





new idea in educational tele- 
vision. 

The picture-story on modern 
architecture as a creative life- 
enriching process will be told 
by George Dantorth, Chairman 
of the Department of Architec- 
ture, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and architectural adviser to 
Chicago Dynamic. Returning to 





1870, Mr. Danforth illustrates 
the rise of Chicago, the Great 
Fire, and the development of the 
Chicago School of architecture. 

He reconstructs the “birdcage 
incident” that led William 
LeBaron Jenney in 1883 to de- 
sign the first skeleton-curtain wall 
building — the Home Insurance 


Company building—and speaks 





Terrace Casino ° 


NOVEMBER 12 


Informational Meeting-Luncheon 






Morrison Hotel 








Your Host: Owens Corning Fiberglass Corp. 
Subject: New Uses & Applications of 
Architectural Acoustical Materials 






architecture and two of its fore- ° 
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AFFILIATED 


228 North LaSalle 
Suite 2103 








PRODUCERS 
COUNCIL 





WITH A.I.A. 











“DESIGNER - MANUFACTURER - CONTRACTOR 
Today, building the greater Chicago of Tomorrow” 


| 
CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Producers’ Council, Inc. 


St. ¢ Chicago 1 


Phone: RA 6-0578 





of the counter-influences of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 
The architecture of Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Mies van der Rohe 
and their search for a most hon- 
est expression are analyzed. The 
picture-story ends with a study 


of six of Chicago's new steel 
curtain-walled buildings. 

In their television conversa- 
tion Mr. Wright and Mr. Sand- 
burg will relate the roles of ar- 
chitect and poet, and discuss the 
Chicago they've known and the 





TO ARCHITECTS 


select and recommend 





BCEA contractors 


contractors are pledged to see that all 


work is done according to the plans and 
specifications prepared by the Architect. 


includes in its 


responsible firms in all phases of the con- 
struction industry. 







Write today 


on your letterhead for 
free copies of ‘True 
Efficiency in Building” 
and ‘BCEA Membership 
Directory.’ 


membership capable and 








BUILDING CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


foun 


228 N. LA SALLE ST. 





of Chicago, Inc 
ded July 27, 1911 


¢ CHICAGO 1 ® -STate 2-6152 










Chicago they hope will be. Both 7 
have been recently hailed as two 
of the country’s greatest natural 
resources. 

Chicago Dynamic will be di- 
rected by Paul Belanger. He has 
been a television director for 
CBS and a commercial television 
writer. 

Requests for a film print of 
Chicago Dynamic may be ad- 
dressed to: James Robertson, 
program manager, Station 
WTTW, 1761 East Museum St. 














































Chicago. C 
3 cu 
_ Ti 
Architectural . ol 
Vocational s Y 
Seminar Schedule : ° 
Place: Auditorium of Museum of |” W 
Science & Industry > 2 
Time: 10:00 A.M.-12:00M. | W 
10:00-10:45 Introductory Re-| 3. 
marks by Major), 
Lenox R. Lohr, * 
Pres. Museum of |, © 
Science & Industry.) > 
Summarization of § — 
Chicago Dynamic : 6. 
Week events and) 
introduction of © 7. 
John Fugard, Ju) ~ 
and guests, by | 
George Danforth. © 
Talk by Mr. John 
Fugard, Jr., on “Ar- N 
chitecture as a Pro- 
fession.” 
10:45-11:15 Talk by Mr. Frank @ n 
Lloyd Wright. P. 
11:15-12:00 Ist group adjourns vi 
to Picnic Room for a 
lunch. 0 
Vocational Guid- Cc 
ance Seminar with 5 
2nd group of stu- ( 
dents conducted b 
by Mr. Fugard, Jr. te 
and representatives c 





of the Chicago | 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A: 
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Chapter A.I.A.; 
University of Illi- 
nois, Navy Pier 
and Urbana; IIli- 
nois Institute of 
Technology. The 
film “Architecture 
U.S.A.” prepared 
by the A.LA. will 
also be shown. 


Curtain Wall Literature 


Excellent literature on the 
curtain wall has been published. 
The following titles may be se- 
cured on request to: Market De- 
velopment, U.S. Steel, 525 Wil- 
liam Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1. Behavior of Stainless Steel 
Walls. 

2. Porcelain Enamel Curtain 
Walls. 
3. What’s Next for the Window 
Wall? 


4. The Trend of Building With - 


Curtain Walls. 

5. Stainless Steel Curtain Walls 
—Part II. 

6. Porcelain Enamel Design 
Manual—Part II. 

7. Report of Five Workshops 
—Building Research Institute. 


Meet the Press 


A sidelight of Chicago Dy- 
namic Week will be a “Meet the 
Press” television and radio inter- 
view of Carl Sandburg. The 
award-winning press conference 
of the air will originate in Chi- 
cago on Sunday, October 27, 
5-5:30 p.m. on channel 5 
(WNBQ). The interview will 
be rebroadcast on radio at 5:30 
to 6:00 p.m. on WMAQ, Chi- 
cago. 

“Meet the Press” has wanted 
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to interview Mr. Sandburg for 
many years, according to Law- 
rence E. Spivak, producer, and 
a permanent panel member. “We 
were looking for a time that 


would be significant,” Mr. Spi- 
vak said. “What better time than 
this, on the eve of publication of 
Mr. Sandburg’s first work on 
Chicago in 21 years.” 





for better roofs and floors... 


oly BETOCEL’ 


Cellular Insulating Concrete 
gives you all these wanted features 


@ Controlled performance—density accurately 
controllable from 20 to 75 lbs/cu/ft 


@ High thermal value—best ever in a cellular... 
high moisture resistance insures permanence 


@ Compressive strength—up to 1,400 p.s.i. 


@ Fire-proof—made of sand, cement and air 


@ Unmatched economy—lowest in-place cost 





CELLULAR INSULATING 


BW A product of Borg-Warner 


Send for FREE sample and data file .. . then judge 
BETOCEL for yourself. Write Reflectal Corp., a 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner, 310 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Or phone WAbash 2-1302 


*TRADEMARK 





ADDENDUM 


Mielke President A.A.I. 


At the September Annual 
meeting of the Architects’ Asso- 


ciation of Illinois Lee C. Mielke 
of Chicago was elected Presi- 
dent. Kendall P. Bates, Rock- 
ford and Kenneth Rogers, Casey- 
ville were elected vice-president 
and treasurer respectively. 


...as well as brick 
is what you get when you specify 


You can specify and use |.B. “Quality Commons” with the 
assurance that everything is being done by I.B. to “serve” you 
with brick that will continue to be “‘Chicagoland’s standard of 


comparison.” You get... 


1.B. Quality Commons meet 
PERMANENCE: all local and national build- 


ing code requirements. 


Wide choice from attractive 


COLOR: kiln-run shades to I. B. 


Clinkers for special archi- 
tectural effects. 


1.B. Quality Commons are 
adaptable with equal facil- 


VERSATILITY: _ ity to all types of buildings 


as well as for exposed brick 
interiors. 


According to your job sched- 


DELIVERY:  ule—another of the services 


in which we take great pride. 


Mr. Mielke has been a dele. 
gate of the Chicago Chapter 
A.LA. to the A.A.I. tor the past 
four years, and has served dur- 
ing the last two years as vice 
president and chairman of the 
Public and Professional Rela- 
tions Committee. Mr. Bates 
served the past two years as 
secretary-treasurer representing 
the Northern Illinois Chapter 
A.I.A. Mr. Rogers has served on 
several vital committees, partic- 
ularly the legislative committee 
which succeeded this past ses- 
sion of the legislature in amend- 
ing the Architectural Act of IIl. 


Chapter November 
Dinner Meeting 


The November Dinner Meet- 7 
ing of the Chicago Chapter | 
A.I.A. will be held at the West- © 
ern Society of Engineers at 84 
E. Randolph St., Chicago, on | 
Tuesday evening November 5. [ 

The program subject will f 
be “Our Architectural Environ- 7 
ment,” a chin-tugging topic full 7 
of fodder for thought and talk 7 
for the various views of the eve- 
ning’s guests, speaking in a panel 
discussion that will open to 
everyone for amens or amends. [ 

The speakers will include: 
Frederick Sweet, Curator of 
American Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Art Institute of Chicago; 
Robert E. Moore, Chief Land- 


scape Architect, Chicago Park 
District; Carl L. Gardner, Carl 
L. Gardner & Associates, City 
Planners; Earl E. Rosenthal, De- 


Since 1901, 1.B. Clay Specialists have worked continuously to 
improve our product —to make brick you can count on. That's 
why we say you have real “peace of mind” when you specify 
1.B. because you'll know you are giving your customer the very 


best possible in building brick. partment of Art, University of 
CHICAGO’S COMPLETE 1-STOP MASONRY CENTER Chicago. 


a Dinner will be $3.75 per per- 


Wiiverds Craik COMPANY son by advance check and reser- 
228 North LaSalle Street 





vation sent to the Chapter office, 
and $4.00 at the door. Please 
bring your wives and guests. 
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Cocktails will be at 5:30, dinner 
at 6:30 and the meeting at 8:00. 


Applying for 
AIA Membership 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
WILLIAM T. WEBER 


CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 
ROBERT G. HASELHUHN 
SIDNEY H. MORRIS 
DONALD HARRY GRUGEL 
CARL E. HUNDRIESER 
EDWARD A. CAMPBELL 


Interested correspondence 
should be confidentially ad- 
dressed to the President, Secre- 


| tary, or any member of the 


board within a period of two 
weeks, at which time processing 


| of the applications will other- 
| wise begin. 


) Architectural Painting 
and Sculpture Seminars 


The Chicago Chapter of Art- 
ists Equity Association is insti- 
tuting seminars open to archi- 
tects, painters and sculptors at 
1020 Art Center devoted to 
problems of architectural paint- 








ing and sculpture, intended to 
further the integration of the 
fine arts. 

The first series of seven semi- 
nar meetings deal with specific 
problems of integrating the arts. 
It is hoped that participants will 
attend the entire series since 
later meetings will be based on 


\ 
Sees eae eee ae eeeeneaugn 


ones preceding. There are no 
fees. Architects who wish to 
participate should write to Har- 
old Haydon, Artists Equity, 1020 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11. 
Seminars meet at 7:30 P.M. at 
1020 Art Center; all will be illus- 
trated. Dates: Nov. 19, 1957— 
May 13, 1958. 





experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


meglewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West. 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD 
5801 S. Halsted St. 124 N. First St. 
Dial 3-5441 


ENglewood 4-7500 


SOUTH BEND GARY 
325 N. Lafayette Blvd. 4172 Broadway 
Central 8233 Dial 4-944] 








e Curtainwall Construction 


e Windows 
commercial and monumental 





























Lico. 

















Chicago, Ill. 
CE 6-4004 


Engineering ¢ Design ¢ Fabrication ¢ Installation 


SLIDEWALL CO. OF CHICAGO 


51 W. Wacker Drive 
Dearborn at Wacker 






© Insulating Panels 
¢ Metal Fabrication 





7 Park Avenue Building 
105 E. 34th Street 

New York, N. Y. 

MU 5-1708 
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building cost 
manual 


In this single volume you will find 
data on the construction costs of 
150 different building types, includ- 
ing authoritative introductory ma- 
terial on factors affecting building 
costs, depreciation, and regional 
variations. 


Amply illustrated with halftones and 
line drawings, and coded for easy 
reference to each building type, 
1957. 367 pages. 233 illus. $15.00, 
For sale at Chicago chapter office, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1, Il. 








INDUSTRIAL 
& 
COMMERCIAL 


ASHLAND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


6808 NORTH CLARK ST. 


CONSTRUCTION 
& 
MAINTENANCE 


AMBASSADOR 2-0455 








87.65% 


of all enclosures 


in Chicagoland—CUSTOM-built or STOCK size—are eR D) installations! 


Tub enclosures 


At last . . . a tub enclosure that folds back to pro- 
vide 100% access to the tub. Additional reason why 
GSD provides such a huge proportion of tub en- 
closures going into Chicagoland installations. More 
than a dozen styles. All of safety-thick 7/32” - %4“ 
obscure glass . . . mirror-like finish metal. 


Shower doors — stalls 


Same non-sag construction . . . heavy glass ... 
chromyte finish frames. Shower stall doors . . . 
shower stall enclosures . . . and complete shower 
stalls with precast terrazzo receptors and strainers. 


Jd 


Full view sliding glass walls 
® Lift-out bottom roller construction with heavy 
duty bearings 
© Weatherproof vinyl insulation 


© ¥,” selected plate glass or Thermopane or 
Twindow double glass 


® Aluminum mesh screens 
® Continuous construction frames, satin finish 


King size medicine cabinets 


© Electrolytic plated %4” sliding plate glass mirrors 
® Non-sag construction 
© Exclusive all aluminum body and frame 


SHOWER DOOR CO., Inc. 


105 WEST WACKER DRIVE — CHICAGO 1 


All Phones FRanklin 2-0240 
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sauft Here’s the word to describe Chicago: 


dw mnemic! 


It used to be that when a visiting fireman came to Chicago, you 
ee showed him the Lakeshore Drive, Lincoln Park Zoo and the stock- 

-< se on yards. 

: * Today, proud Chicagoans take visitors through the Loop. They 
watch as the wrecking crews smash down the stone walls of build- 
ings long past their prime. They delight in the sunlight and fresh 
air that are pouring into the voids. 

But best of all are the new buildings that are going up. The five 
on this page, so new that we have to show 
architects’ sketches, are being constructed 
with curtain walls of steel. Some use breath- 
taking colors baked onto porcelain-enam- 
eled steel. Others are Stainless Steel. Pass- 
ers-by like the looks. Building owners like 
the economy. Tenants prefer the column- 
free walls, and the simple, thin, modern 
design. 

Architects, of course, are attracted to 
steel walls for all of these reasons, and no 
other method of construction can offer a 
richer combination of good looks, durabil- 
ity and low cost. 
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he Executive House 
rchitect: Milton M. Schwartz & Associates 


Borg-Warner Building 
Architect: A. Epstein and Sons, Inc. 


A 
& 
& 
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Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company Building 
Architect: Perkins & Will 


26 Mi hlaehadplon pebed dedi teghin heb bind Ay ot eh 


Morton Salt Company Building 
UN cea sthi-vaemel del stelaaWe-Valel-1atelaPa ace) oC melaro ma Aallic 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


USS STAINLESS STEEL e USS VITRENAMEL SHEETS 
USS STRUCTURAL STEEL © USS WINDOW SECTIONS 
USS and VITRENAMEL are trademarks of United States Steel Corporation 
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Stock Blumcraft components, adjustable 
for pitch, height and post spaci 
permit local ornamental iron shops to bui 
quality aluminum railings . . 
The Architect is offered a wide choice of stock pos is 
baliaiers and handlails for immediate shipment, 


) eapetitive bidding gmpng el ornamental iron shops is 


Hf : 
Z ‘provided for public and private work 


Low-Cost Tube-Line i is ofeangrable i in price witht aluminum pipe raili 


Blumeraft Deluxe-Line is less cHerY sisi quality custom-built 
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460 Melwood St., Pifftsburgh 13 Pennsylvania Permanent Display, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N- ¥i 








